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MOTIVE AND CAPEICE IN ANTHROPOLOGY AND HISTORY 



PROMISES of the future lie in the past. The achievement of 
to-day is but the suggestion of yesterday, and to-day is but 
a foothold on to-morrow. I can not share M. Boutroux's feeling 
that "the prejudice which makes us read the future in the past, 
springs from the mind's effort to reduce movement to fixity, life to 
matter." 1 A science which has won recognition, which has marked 
off the field of its efforts, and systematized those efforts and their 
results, becomes retrospective, and, at the same time, self-critical. 
Analysis and estimation of its achievements is a luxury it can not 
afford to forego. The path of least resistance may be leading into 
a cul de sac, which, by wise prevision, the science can escape. In- 
telligent self -direction is not easy unless the future be seen through 
the perspective of the past. Lacking both, the prospect, even of 
the courageous, is not enviable. 

A history of anthropology, embodying the story of its motives, 
problems, presuppositions, methods and results, has not yet been 
written, but the attempt to briefly sketch this story may not be 
unwelcome. 

Human nature is constant in its vagaries, if in nothing else. 
Man has ever been attracted by the unusual and the unaccustomed 
to the exclusion of the fundamental and the universal. First and 
last among the motives animating the anthropologist must be placed 
this love of the unusual, the fantastic, the grotesque. The play of 
savage life moves across his vision in true theatrical style, interest- 
ing and amusing because of its vagaries, its naivete, its blindness to 
the obvious, its ridiculous over-emphasis of the unimportant, its 
amazing oblivion to the important. Shakespeare's Caliban is the 
classic embodiment of these "savage" qualities. Their unaccount- 
ability and childishness have been accepted as typical. Such quali- 
ties inspire the reader and the observer alike with new interests. 

i Bmil Boutroux, The Beyond that is Within, p. 46. 
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To maintain the interest there must be a kaleidoscopic shifting of 
the scenes in which fantasy follows fantasy. 

II 

Whether or not Herodotus is entitled to the epithet of Father of 
Lies, he is certainly the foster father of anthropology as well as of 
history, and he embodies just those interests and methods which we 
should expect to find both in the early anthropologist and in the 
early historian. When he describes the physical characteristics of 
another people, it is to note their differences from the Greeks ; if he 
speaks of laws, customs, dress, it is to point out the way in which 
this people differs from the Greeks. Eead his account of the Egyp- 
tians, in which he himself seems aware of this guiding motive. This 
is not to disparage Herodotus. Disparagement from the present- 
day ethnographer would, indeed, be conspicuously unseemly, seeing 
that every category of the fieldworker is provided by this admirable 
ipioneer ethnographer. Witness his description of the Scythians: 
dress, manner of fighting, of burial, customs, superstitions, interpre- 
tation of nature. We, of course, fill out the categories more com- 
pletely and more carefully; but this is the least that could be 
expected of us. Similar ethnographical and historical zeal we find 
in Diodorus Siculus, in Strabo, in Caesar, and in Tacitus ; but, except 
for a work here and there, such as that of Marco Polo, we meet with 
no resumption of this zeal until the renaissance of travel and ex- 
ploration in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, — a revival due 
to Marco Polo more than to any other. 

The contributions of the Greeks and Eomans are, however, not 
limited to ethnography and history. Plato seeks to discover the 
laws applicable to a growing society with increasing wants that must 
be met by new methods. He attempts to select the necessary from 
the accidental. Aristotle is actuated by a similar ideal. In Lucre- 
tius we have an unexampled expression of the evolutionary point 
of view. 

Roman speculation is followed by a long period of silence, save 
for discussion growing out of ecclesiastical and politico-ecclesiastical 
speculations about the nature of social organizations with or without 
personality — the universitas and the civitas. Not until the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries is speculation again occupied with 
origins and with racial, national, and human characteristics. There 
then appear Montesquieu and Voltaire with their comparative studies 
of customs and laws; Rousseau with his entrancing picture of a 
life according to nature and the natural equality of human rights ; 
Hobbes, postulating a primitive society in which every man's hand 
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was raised against his brother; the learned John Locke, who proved 
from the accounts of travelers that ideas, even ideas of right 
and wrong, were not innate, but the accidents of birth and tradition ; 
and who found in contract the origin of society. 

By the eighteenth century the two methods which predominate 
to-day, those of observation and of speculation, were well under way, 
though inclined to hold themselves aloof and be as independent 
rather than as supplementary as possible. The reports of travelers 
gradually became more first-hand, more circumstantial, more dis- 
cerning, finally developing into the monographs of the trained 
ethnographer. Meanwhile the theories of the French and English 
social philosophers grew and prospered, improving in logical acumen 
and in clearness. 

The attempt to embody the products of both schools in one 
scheme is first undertaken by a too little known eighteenth century 
legalist and philosopher, the Scotchman, Lord Monboddo. Lord 
Monboddo hopes, by bringing under his purview all types and races 
of men, to discover the nature of man as distinguished from all other 
members of the animal kingdom. As the domestic animals were 
once wild, so likewise was man, until he became domesticated by the 
institutions and arts which he evolved and which, in turn, evolved 
him. Hence, in savages, representing a condition through which 
civilized nations have passed, is to be found that which is funda- 
mental and elementary. "If we have discovered so many links of 
the chain," writes this evolutionist, "we are at liberty to suppose 
the rest, and conclude that the beginning of it must hold that common 
nature which connects us with the rest of the animal creation. ' ' 2 

A true successor of Lucretius and of Lord Monboddo is E. B. 
Tylor, a contemporary of Darwin and of Spencer, who does for 
human society very much what Darwin does for animal society, 
both by way of theory and by way of illustration and attempt to 
demonstrate by ample fact the correctness of the theories. Tylor 's 
contributions combine a masterly command of facts with an unusual 
acumen of judgment and facility of expression. This modern Lu- 
cretius brings to the study of evolution and survivals the contribu- 
tions of fact made by ethnographers and historians, and the con- 
tributions of ideas made by the classical and modern social 
philosophers. 

Thus, the briefest historical survey of motives and methods ap- 
plied to human society reveals two as predominant and almost con- 
current: the ethnographic or descriptive, and the speculative. It 
reveals, also, that neither of these can be developed in isolation nor 

2 On Language. 
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treated as self-complete and self-directive. The parallel historical 
development which they represent can not be merely an accident of 
history. Each has, in fact, at almost every stage of its development, 
played into the hands of the other. Theory has been revised and 
reawakened from its dogmatism through the new facts furnished 
by the fieldworkers. The fieldworker is none the less indebted for 
his point of view and for the fruitfulness of his facts to the specula- 
tive interest which is part of his educational inheritance. Theory 
and speculative interest have, throughout, given rise to interpreta- 
tions and generalizations — and with valuable results to science. It 
is a case in which the head can not say unto the feet, "I have no 
need of thee," more than feet to the head, "I have no need of thee." 
"To execute great things," said Nietzsche, "is difficult, but the 
more difficult task is to command great things;" and it is the more 
inclusive. It has always been and ever will be true that we under- 
stand facts in the proportion that theory develops and clarifies. If 
theory that takes no account of the facts is only idly blowing bubbles, 
collecting facts without theoretical guidance is only gathering 
potsherds. 

Ill 

There is a tendency to treat anthropology and history as separate 
and apart. Those who recognize the intimate relationship of the 
two interpret this relationship in various manners. Anthropology 
is represented as a subdivision of history ; or as pre-history ; or as 
history from the larger perspective, including, rather than included 
by, history. The close relation with history is obvious enough, and 
to ask, "What is anthropology?" is first to ask and answer the 
question, "What is history?" We have so frequently been told 
that history is but a record of events that we ought no longer to 
entertain serious doubts. Many historians seem dominated by no 
more intelligent inspiration. 

Did we not reflect we might be satisfied with this simple answer, 
as pointless as it is simple. The difficulties which it raises are not 
dissipated by dismissing them. G. Staniland Wake once remarked: 
"that which is possible in social life may reasonably be expected 
to occur somewhere or other on the earth's surface." Will history 
be complete only after recording all possible occurrences, and will 
it be complete then ? 

The old Chronicleurs, says Max Nordau, were, after all, the true 
historians, because they imposed on their subject-matter no personal 
nor social values, giving full recognition to all events alike, — earth- 
quakes, famines, fires, and plagues, as well as political affairs. But 
when were these chronicleurs not selecting from among the events 
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within their cognizance — despite the fact that such selection involves 
evaluation ? The bite or buzz of a mosquito is as much an event as 
an earthquake or a famine. Try as I may, I can not discover how 
historians will proceed without choosing their facts, nor how this 
choice is possible without evaluation. To describe the task of the 
historian as simple is comparable to calling the problems of life and 
duty simple. To say that the historian recognizes no such difficul- 
ties, in the sense of being profitably aware of them, is another matter. 
If history ' ' calls forth conceivable explanations, criticizes these same 
explanations, and retains those among them which withstand her 
objections," history is both in fact and of necessity, interpretative 
and fraught with all the charm and hazard of an endless dialectic. 
Some recognition of this difficulty is embodied in the plaint of a 
contemporary historian who has, somewhat after the manner of 
Froude, fully recognized that "the first duty of the historical 
scholar is to grasp the fact that his limitations as a human being 
must ever debar him, even if the most complete material lies ready 
to his hand, from attempting more than a personal interpretation 
of some part or period of the past. ' ' 3 But, one might reply : If yours 
is but a personal interpretation, what interest has it for me more 
than any other personal vagary? One suspects that there may be 
some truth in the witticism that "History to be interesting and 
valuable should be recorded by persons of talent and prejudice or 
by chambermaids who listen at keyholes" (Flandrau, Viva Mexico, 
New York, 1909, p. 252). 

Kant was stimulated by the "praiseworthy circumstantiality with 
which our history is now written" to "raise the question as to how 
our remote posterity will be able to cope with the burden of history 
as it will be transmitted to them after a few centuries. ' ' He answers 
his question by the assurance that "they will surely estimate the 
history of the oldest times of which the documentary records may 
have been long lost, only from the point of view of what will interest 
them." The thing that will interest them "no doubt will be what 
the nations and governments have achieved, or failed to achieve, in 
the universal world-wide relation." 4 Shall we accept Kant's im- 
plication that the historian should cater to the interests of future 
generations, even as we make the past cater to present interests? 
What do we mean when we speak of the interests of future genera- 
tions? Are they not always interests of our own generation which we 
vaguely realize and recognize as incipient, as interests not yet come 
to full fruition? How else shall we speak of interests of future 
generations? 

a H. Morse Stephens, in American Historical Review (January, 1916) . 
* The Natural Principle of the Political Order. 
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It has been said that if a philosophy of history is a colossal task 
that of the anthropologist is comparatively easy, since he need do no 
more than collect and classify the thoughts and customs of various 
peoples. 5 But as this classification must be from some point of view 
and with some end in mind, the data and method are bound to reflect 
a philosophy of some kind. If there is no critical background and 
no evaluation we have only vagary, facts without the promise of their 
rationale. Not that we should find it uncomfortable to circulate in 
a world of facts ; but in facts which illustrate nothing, in a world of 
facts which are not embodied in principles and reflect no enlighten- 
ment, which are but tell no story. "Why not dwell amid the facts 
of the Sahara and classify sand globules in the thousand-fold way 
that suits erratic fancy? Surely we are not Baconian enough to 
think of the mind as "like a glass, capable of the image of the uni- 
verse, and desirous to receive it as the eye to receive light. ' ' What 
we see in nature or in science depends upon our training and ex- 
perience. The answers which will be given to our questions are 
foreshadowed in our inquiries. 

Herbert Spencer brought forward the charge — and I have seen it 
refuted only in a few noble exceptions — that the value of the knowl- 
edge imparted by the historian seems based on the supposition that 
while it would be a disgrace to be wrong about the amours of Zeus, 
and while ignorance of the name of the commander at Marathon 
would be discreditable, it is excusable to know nothing of the social 
conditions that preceded Lycurgus, and nothing of the origin and 
functions of the Areopagus. 6 The historian and the ethnologist alike 
have more than once, and in more than one age, been guilty of 
kenneling the eagle and letting loose on empyrean flights the goose. 

It has been said that the historian must determine what really 
was before the philosopher or the moralist can discuss whether the 
teaching was of permanent value. 7 The philosopher or moralist 
might reply that he can posit the last and apprehend the worth of 
the idea whether history has or has not given him the illustration. 
But if only through the past can the present be understood, history 
becomes necessary as a ministering servant to the other sciences and 
philosophies. The best servitors are intelligently discriminating and 
sometimes anticipate wants better than do those whom they serve. 
In fact, the perfect servant becomes no despicable master, for mastery 
is, after all, but one phase of servitude; a mastery of men's minds 

5 E. B. Taylor, Nineteenth Century, Vol. 40, p. 89. 

« Contemporary 'Review (1872). 

?E. C. Dewick, Primitive Christian Eschatology (1912). So Banke: "First 
of all we must understand the world, and then desire the good," Weltgeschichte, 
Vol. 9, p. 236. 
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implies no small understanding of their needs, and no menial minis- 
tration to them. 

IV 

History has heen concerned with our civilization. If it includes, 
here and there, the records of other peoples, of Greece, Rome, Egypt, 
or even the American Indian, this is because the bounds of our civil- 
ization are being pushed back into an ever more remote past, or 
because our civilization has been affected by or has itself affected the 
other cultures. For culture as such it has shown no concern. The 
ethnologist takes up the task where the historian leaves it and studies 
the cruder cultures for their own sake. 8 As for the task of the 
anthropologist, why not return to the older and classical sense of 
anthropology as a study of man — of man as an expression of culture 1 
Accepting the point of view both of the historian and of the ethnolo- 
gist we might define his task as the problems of cultures. 

Such a task involves, of course, an ability to recognize cultures 
and a method for treating them as definite entities. The adventur- 
ous nature of the task makes it none the less attractive. The cul- 
tures, — meaning by this term the continuous complex of customs, 
habits, and ideas of a people which is shared in its entirety with no 
other people — are real, are entities, are objective, and are concrete. 
They are both as real and as elusive as the characters of individuals. 
To individualize these cultures is, then, the beginning of the task, 
the supply of the "raw material." If the possibility of such indi- 
vidualizing be doubted, as also the reality of these units, which some 
find only a metaphorical expression, the skepticism can arise only 
from the tardiness with which we depart from the habitual, or be- 
cause we find it difficult to take a bird's-eye view of those customs, 
habits,, and ideas of a people which we can not readily envisage. 
Conceptual imagination must be brought into play, and traditional 
insight thwarts the outlook. It is not easy to combine the manifold 
into a unity that is comprehensive and compact, however loose the 
elements and however far-reaching the ramifications. I do not be- 
lieve the task is any the easier when applied to an individual than 
when applied to a culture. The difference is that, in the one case, 
we accept the unity and reconcile as best we can the divergencies, 
while, in the other, we start with diversity and hope, in spite of it, 
to stumble upon some unity. The accidents of our historical ap- 
proaches bring many tribulations of spirit when we wish to shift to 
a new angle. The do ut des theory well applies to the relation 
between the bequests of history and our outlook upon life, which can 

* But principally for his own. 
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find its perspective only through retrospect and orientate itself only 
when it has itself been orientated. 

For one who will not bring imagination to the task any insight 
into the individualizing of cultures is precluded and words have no 
pregnant content. But if one is willing to forego the traditional 
for the sake of trying a new bill of fare, there is an intellegible menu 
with corresponding abundant and substantial fare. As character- 
istics of these cultures, by virtue of which we are enabled to indi- 
vidualize them and treat them as entities, one may indicate the 
following : 

I. Each culture embodies or is embodied in a unified social, intel- 
lectual, and emotional life. There are frictions and misfits but there 
is, at least, a large measure of unification, enough of it to impart 
continuity, if not permanence, to the culture. The culture has its 
own inertia and continuum. 

II. Bach culture is characterized by a certain toughness and 
solidarity and by the interrelation and interdependence of its parts. 

III. As these component parts are mutually dependent and sup- 
plementary we find a further characteristic in the articulation of 
the parts. Like the members in a living organism they function to 
mutual advantage. 

IV. By its self-sufficiency and self-completeness, its self-con- 
tainedness, and its ability to persist if others disappear, is culture to 
be recognized. These qualities, like those already mentioned, are, 
of course, relative. But are they not likewise relative in the indi- 
vidual whom we accept as an entity and as self-complete, although 
we do not suppose the individual is, strictly speaking, self-sufficient, 
or will persist unimpared if all other individuals disappear ? 9 

The ablest exponent of this view is undoubtedly Emile Durkheim, 
who has by word and method often reminded us that "the group 
thinks, acts, feels quite differently than its members would, were they 
isolated." "When individuals are associated, their association can 
give rise to a new life." "By aggregating, interpenetrating, fus- 
ing, the individual minds give birth to a being, psychic if you will, 
but which constitutes a psychic individuality of a new sort. ' ' 10 

» Nor, for that matter, do we in any individual find a thorough articulation 
of the component elements of Ms make-up. 

10 The best account to read for his conception of society is the De la di- 
vision du travail social (1893). Those who have not access to his 'books and 
articles will find a most valuable interpretation in C. E. Gehlke's, Emile Durk- 
heim's Contributions to Sociological Theory. (Columbia University Press: New 
York, 1915). 

Next to Durkheim the works of Gustave le Bon give perhaps the most posi- 
tive and the clearest expression of this conception. See also articles in Sevue 
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The task of anthropology, then, becomes clearer. The individual- 
ized cultures are the data for anthropological effort as the individual 
is object material for the psychologist. What are the laws that 
apply to these cultures? "What results from cultural contact and 
contagion? What is the role of the individual? How do cultures 
reflect progress in the arts, in ideas, in ethical achievements? Is 
this progress constant or intermittent, and perhaps backward as well 
as forward moving? Do the several cultures furnish us repetitions, 
in various form, of the same themes of social, and of individual 
struggle and success, or do the motives and methods fall into non- 
intersecting spheres? 

But why proceed with an enumeration that must be endless? 
There are problems of cultures as surely as there are cultures, and 
there are cultural traits as surely as there are individual traits. To 
minimize the importance of cultural traits is perhaps the best evi- 
dence that we possess them in preeminent degree. 

What is now most urgently required for ethnology, said Mr. H. 
Calderwood some years ago, 11 is that some one should do for that 
science what Kant did for philosophy, attempt a scientific separation 
of the necessary from the accidental. When this day arrives anthro- 
pology, like philosophy, will enter upon a new era of a critical 
turning upon itself, and will not lose itself, as previously, in facts, 
but find itself there; for facts will be, for it, illustrations of the 
laws which they exemplify. 

W. D. Wallis. 
Fresno, Calif. 



A NOTE ON DR. STEONG'S REALISM 

THE difficulty I find with Dr. Strong's view (as set forth in 
The Origin of Consciousness) is not so much in the threefold 
classification of objects, essences, and egos, as in an insufficient anal- 
ysis of the second class, "essences" — or rather of one subdivision of 
that class. 

The essence of a thing, as I understand him, is its "what," as dis- 
tinguished from its existence, the same whether it exists or not, its 
quality or character, or, as one might say, its nature or idea. Evi- 

philosophique, Vol. 52 (1901) by Bougie, Le Prods de la sociologie biologique 
esp. p. 142 et seq.) ; Tarde, La realite sociale; Berne's I'Individu et soci^te; 
Gaston Richard, Le Bealisme sociologique ; and Gustave Le Bon's review of 
L' Annie sociologique. 

ii See Ms review of B. B. Tylor's Primitive Culture, in Contemporary 2Je- 
view (1872), p. 222. 



